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I.   Introduction 

It  has  only  been  a  short  while  since  the  ink  dried  on  the  final  exam 
papers  of  our  first  year  at  law  school.   We  have  survived,  and  are  wiser 
from  the  experience.   We  realize  that  students  are  apprehensive  about 
beginning  law  school,  and  that  this  apprehension  is  even  more  acute  for 
the  student  with  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of  sight.   The  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  inform.   We  shall  attempt  to  identify  common  problems 
while  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  many  student  needs  are  dissimilar. 

Whether  you  are  totally  blind  or  partially  sighted,  this  book  will 
attempt  to  prepare  you  for  the  study  of  law,  and  to  get  you  through  the 
first  three  months  of  law  school.   By  that  time  you  will  have  gained 
enough  experience  to  write  your  own  book  on  the  subject.   We  hope  your 
willingness  to  share  ideas  will  lead  you  to  make  suggestions  for  a 
future  edition  of  this  book,  so  that  those  who  will  follow  us  can  bene- 
fit from  our  experiences. 


II.   Gaining  A  Perspective 

Most  people  have  a  personal  handicap  in  one  form  or  another.   Being 
blind  presents  a  handicap  that  is  certainly  more  obvious  than  other 
handicaps  which  afflict  most  of  us.   Our  lack  of  vision  requires  a 
greater  commitment  of  time  to  the  study  of  law.   It  simply  takes  us 
longer  to  read  and  find  materials  required  in  our  studies. 

One  of  the  primary  skills  learned  by  all  law  students  including 
those  who  are  sighted  is  the  management  of  time.   Time  is  very  precious 
and  must  not  be  wasted.   The  primary  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  get  all  systems  in  a  "go  position"  so  that  all  of  your 
procedures  will  be  ready  to  be  activated  when  law  school  begins.   If  you 
follow  through  on  the  suggestions  of  this  book,  you  will  be  prepared  to 
make  the  most  of  your  law  school  career  from  the  very  first  day.   You 
will  not  be  unnecessarily  jostled  during  those  first  few  months  while 
you  run  around  getting  your  act  together. 

Remember,  please,  that  all  of  your  fellow  students  who  are  sighted 
are  just  as  frightened  as  you  are.   That  fright  is  all  part  of  the  law 
school  experience  and  all  of  us  manage  to  survive.   Your  fellow  students, 
as  they  watch  you  go  forward,  will  take  inspiration  from  what  you  are 
attempting.   They  know  that  you  are  working  harder  than  they  are  and 
they  wish  you  well.   There  will  be  times  when  you  will  think,  if  even 
for  a  brief  moment,  of  throwing  up  your  hands  and  quitting.   Don't.   It 
really  ijs  worth  all  the  work.   Time  will  change  and  give  a  new  perspec- 
tive to  the  hardest  night's  work. 


III.   Ordering  Textual  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Law 

In  your  first  year  at  law  school,  you  will  be  taking  courses  of 
instruction  that  utilize  specific  casebooks  and  supplementary  materials 


Find  out  as  soon  as  possible  what  courses  you  will  be  taking  so  that  you 
can  determine  the  titles  of  the  appropriate  books.   This  information  is 
available  from  the  Associate  Dean's  office. 

Nearly  all  law  case  books  and  supplementary  materials  that  you  will 
require  can  be  obtained  on  cassette  tape  recorded  at  15/16  i.p.s.  four 
track.   They  are  available  to  law  students  at  no  charge  through  Recordings 
for  the  Blind  (RFTB)  in  New  York  City.   When  ordering  the  tapes  be  sure 
that  you  include:   1)  the  correct  title  2)  the  exact  name  of  the  author 
or  authors  3)  the  name  of  the  publisher  4)  the  edition  and  5)  the  latest 
supplement.   Many  case  books  have  been  around  for  a  long  time  and  have 
been  revised,  in  some  cases,  many  times.   It  is  imperative  that  you 
always  identify  the  edition  you  need;  Recordings  for  the  Blind  will  not 
know  what  that  edition  is  unless  you  tell  them.   For  example:   McCormick, 
Evidence,  2nd  edition,  West  Publishing  Company.   This  current  edition, 
the  second,  was  copyrighted  in  1972.   The  latest  supplement  is  dated 
1978,  and  fits  into  the  back  pocket  of  the  book. 

Order  your  law  books  as  soon  as  possible.   Recognize  that  RFTB  has 
many  clients  and  that  their  peak  demand  is  in  September.   Set  July  1st 
as  your  target  date  for  having  all  your  books  ordered.   Begin  now  to 
gather  your  list  of  required  books  from  the  law  school  so  that  when 
September  rolls  around  you  will  have  all  your  books  on  the  shelf  and 
will  be  well  prepared  for  the  study  of  law. 

In  addition  to  the  case  books  and  the  supplementary  materials 
required  for  the  courses  of  instruction,  other  books  can  be  obtained 
from  RFTB.   When  you  begin  class,  your  professor  will  recommend  a  hornbook 
in  that  particular  area  of  law.   Order  it  from  RFTB  and  have  it  available 
on  your  shelf.   For  example,  Prosser  on  Torts  is  a  must.   Other  essentials 
include  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.   Consult  with  the  Associate  Dean  and  your  professors  as  to 
which  materials  you  should  order. 

For  those  of  you  who  read  Braille,  be  forewarned  that  very  little 
of  the  law  school  materials  is  available  in  Braille.  As  with  the  RFTB 
recordings,  you  should  order  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  other  textual  materials  you  will  need  for  the  study  of  law  are 
contained  in  the  law  library.   They  include  the  many  thousands  of  volumes 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Reporters,  the  many  Law  Review  articles,  the 
various  encyclopedias  and  journals,  and  all  the  other  goodies  on  the 
shelves  too  numerous  to  mention.   These  materials  will  become  available 
to  you  only  though  the  use  of  readers,  or  through  improvised  methods 
used  by  those  of  you  who  are  partially  sighted. 


IV.   Study  Systems  and  Procedures 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  describe  two  events  which  occur 
simultaneously  as  one  studies  law.   The  first  and  major  event  is  the 
gathering  of  knowledge  that  is  the  very  study  of  law.   The  second  is  the 
managing  of  materials  used  in  that  pursuit.   You  will  read  books,  attend 


lectures  and  take  notes  to  record  both  phenomena.   You  must  give  some 
thought  as  to  how  you  will  handle  your  exposure  to  this  body  of  informa- 
tion as  it  passes  in  front  of  you  in  its  various  forms,  and  how  you  will 
record  this  data  for  your  use  at  some  future  time. 

Your  first  goal  will  be  to  learn  law.   Your  second  and  perhaps  more 
tangible  goal  will  be  to  have  the  information  ready  for  your  use  in  pre- 
paring for  both  law  school  examinations  and  bar  examinations  at  the 
conclusion  of  your  law  school  experience. 

Take  good  class  notes.   You  must  choose  between  transcribing  in 
Braille,  speaking  into  a  dictating  machine  for  later  transcribing,  hand 
written  notes  and  the  like.   We  would  suggest  that  you  take  your  class 
notes  by  whatever  method  you  employed  successfully  during  your  under- 
graduate career.   Reason:   you  will  not  want  to  learn  new  tricks  in  an 
environment  as  charged  as  the  first  year  law  school  classroom.   Stick 
with  what  has  worked  well  previously  unless  a  change  in  your  ability  to 
see  requires  a  new  technique. 

You  may  wish  to  transcribe  your  class  notes  that  evening  to  a 
better  form.   Make  this  second  effort  only  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  will  take  time  and  time  is  at  a  premium.   Focus  on  the  problem,  adopt 
a  procedure  and  fine-tune  it  so  it  works.   One  student,  for  example, 
takes  hand  written  notes  that  he  cannot  read,  but  which  his  reader  can. 
The  reader  puts  them  on  tape  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  semester  and  then 
the  student  listens  to  them  with  no  difficulty. 

Take  good  reading  notes.   This  practice  is  important  since  you  will 
not  often  have  the  time  to  reread  much  of  the  material  before  exams. 
You  may  want  to  use  a  dictating  machine  and  have  a  typist  transcribe 
your  notes  into  type  for  later  reading  onto  tape.   Or  you  may  want  to 
record  directly  onto  a  cassette  tape.   Some  persons  prefer  to  type  their 
notes  directly  while  they  are  reading.   It  is  important  to  remember  that 
whatever  form  you  adopt  for  notetaking  should  enable  you  to  review  for 
exams  and  for  the  bar  exam  three  years  down  the  road.   Develop  a  system 
now  for  cataloging  and  storing  your  notes  and  tapes  so  that  they  are 
ready  to  be  used  when  needed. 

It  is  important  to  plan  now  the  study  method  that  you  will  use  at 
law  school.   One  method  is  not  intrinsically  better  than  another.   You 
should  choose  your  method  of  organizing,  cataloging  and  storing  materials 
based  on  your  personal  needs.   Spend  time  focusing  on  this  matter  now 
and  be  prepared  to  re-evaluate  your  systems  when  you  begin  law  school. 
Modify  them  when  necessary.   Remember  that  the  benefit  of  a  system  is 
that  it  works  for  you  --  that  it  permits  you  to  find  materials  when  you 
need  them  in  a  form  that  is  accessible. 

You  should  know  that  an  average  law  case  book  contains  36  cassette 
tapes.   An  average  size  law  hornbook  contains  about  40  tapes.   Commercial 
outlines  such  as  Gilberts  or  Emmanuel  consist  of  5  or  6  tapes  each.   You 
will  therefore  have  in  your  possession  by  Thanksgiving  of  your  first 
year  of  law  school  between  300  to  400  cassette  tapes  from  RFTB.   Develop 
an  efficient  system  for  labeling  and  storing  these  tapes.   For  this 
purpose  you  may  want  to  buy  several  cassette  storage  cases  that  are 


capable  of  storing  24  or  36  cassettes  each.   Each  plastic  cassette  case 
should  be  labeled  and  numbered  for  easy  identification.   Learn  one  rule 
very  early  and  never  depart  from  it:   Never  have  more  than  one  cassette 
tape  out  of  its  container  in  use  at  any  one  time.   This  rule  is  one  that 
is  always  remembered  in  the  breach. 

Several  words  regarding  commercial  outlines  are  in  order  at  this 
point.   Commercial  outlines  are  sold  at  the  law  school  bookstore  and 
consist  of  approximately  200  pages  of  easy-to-understand  course  outline 
which  can  be  most  helpful  when  reviewing  for  exams.   They  will  not  teach 
the  concepts  initially,  but  are,  in  conjunction  with  your  class  and 
reading  notes,  an  excellent  way  to  tie  a  course  together.   Inquire  from 
your  fellow  students  as  to  which  outlines  are  preferred.   Order  them 
immediately,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  your  use  when  exams  roll 
around.   Nearly  all  of  your  fellow  students  are  using  these  outlines  for 
one  reason  or  another.   The  outlines  are  helpful  and  you  should  have 
them  also.   They  are  not,  however,  a  substitute  for  hard  core  study. 

Prepared  briefs  are  available  for  all  cases  within  each  case  book 
in  common  use  at  law  schools.   These  so-called  "canned  briefs"  are  pub- 
lished by  Casenotes  Publishing  Co.  and  Cambridge  Law  Study  Aids.   Many 
law  professors  consider  these  study  aids  to  be  forbidden  fruit  for  law 
students.   Nevertheless,  this  type  of  mischief  is  available  in  a  limited 
selection  from  RFTB.   After  checking  with  RFTB  you  may  decide  to  make 
these  prepared  briefs  available  by  having  your  readers  record  them  onto 
cassette  tapes. 


V.   Technology 

A  minimum  requirement  for  beginning  law  school  is: 
One  General  Electric  tape  recorder, 
One  standard  four  track  player,  and 
Two  standard  cassette  tape  recorders. 

The  most  desirable  tape  recorder  for  a  law  student  is  the  General 
Electric  four  track  two  speed.   The  distinctive  features  of  this  machine 
which  make  it  particularly  helpful  to  the  law  student  include  a  pause 
button  which  is  easily  depressed  to  stop  the  tape,  and  a  fast  rewind  and 
fast  forward  button,  which  permit  rewind  or  fast  forward  while  the  tape 
is  in  either  the  play  postion  or  the  pause  mode.   These  features  make 
the  machine  a  valuable  study  aid  for  complex  materials.   In  addition, 
the  machine  is  a  variable  speed.   It  will  record  on  all  four  tracks  at 
either  normal  1  7/8  i.p.s.  or  15/16  i.p.s.,  thus  allowing  you  to  record 
up  to  eight  full  hours  on  a  single  C  120  cassette  tape.   Finally,  the 
machine  has  a  button  for  inserting  beep  tones.   Thus  you  or  your  reader 
can  insert  beep  tones  whenever  you  are  recording  in  the  same  manner  as 
used  by  RFTB,  or  when  you  wish  to  record  page  numbers  for  future  refer- 
ence.  This  feature  will  become  more  meaningful  to  you  in  your  legal 
writing  when  you  need  to  cite  page  references  from  actual  cases.   This 
machine  is  available  on  loan  from  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  or 
may  be  purchased  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.   The  cost  in  1980  is  approximately  $160. 


No  doubt  you  already  own  several  cassette  tape  recorders.   These 
machines  will  become  handy  to  lend  to  your  readers,  who  may  take  work  to 
their  apartments  for  recording  on  tape. 

A  standard  four  track  player  is  available  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  or  your  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.   If  you  have  a  standard 
four  track  player  you  can  still  read  four  track  material  when  your 
General  Electric  machine  is  in  use  by  a  reader. 

You  should  begin  law  school  with  at  least  48  blank  cassettes.   It 
is  preferable  that  they  all  be  of  the  same  length,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion.   C  90  tapes  are  reliable  and  give  the  least  trouble.   There 
are  a  few  brands  which  perform  well  in  C  120  length.   Remember  to  label 
your  tapes  in  Braille  or  whatever  method  works  for  you. 

When  you  receive  tapes  for  RFTB,  take  the  time  to  play  a  small 
portion  of  each  tape  on  all  four  tracks  to  insure  that  it  is  in  proper 
working  order.   Discovering  a  defective  tape  at  9  p.m.  the  night  before 
the  assignment  is  due  can  thereby  be  avoided. 

A  speech  compressor  is  a  valuable  tool  for  a  law  student.   Since 
the  law  language  is  new  to  you  and  the  materials  are  complex,  you  will 
find  little  or  no  use  for  this  devise  during  your  first  semester.   It 
will,  however,  be  handy  for  rereading  material  and  for  use  when  reading 
commercial  outlines.   The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  sells  a 
speech  compressor  which  can  be  used  with  your  General  Electric  machine 
and  will  increase  your  rate  of  listening  up  to  one  and  one  half  times 
recorded  speed,  which  is  a  33%  increase  in  efficiency.   The  speaker  on 
the  speech  compressor  is  inferior  and  therefore  for  best  results  purchase 
a  pair  of  monaural  headphones  from  Radio  Shack.   They  sell  for  $8  and 
are  equipped  with  a  1/4"  male  plug.   You  will  also  need  an  adapter  with 
a  1/4"  female  which  reduces  to  a  standard  cassette  male  plug  for  use 
with  the  speech  compressor. 

There  is  another  speech  compressor,  the  Varispeech  II,  manufactured 
by  Lexicon,  Inc.  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts.   This  machine  will  play  four 
track  tapes  at  both  1  7/8  i.p.s.  and  the  slower  speed.   It  has  two 
advantages  over  the  model  sold  by  the  Printing  House.   It  controls  the 
tape  speed  and  tape  pitch  with  a  single  control  knob.   It  will  also  play 
back  at  speeds  as  high  as  two  and  one  half  times  recorded  speed.   (Note, 
however,  that  few  listeners  can  understand  a  speech  compressor  beyond 
twice  recorded  speed,  and  seldom  for  long  periods  of  time.) 

The  disadvantages  of  this  machine  are  significant.   The  Lexicon 
does  not  have  a  fast  forward  or  rewind  lever  which  can  be  operated  from 
the  play  position  or  while  the  pause  button  is  engaged.   Thus  a  student 
desiring  to  relisten  to  a  part  of  what  has  already  been  read  must  first 
place  the  Lexicon  in  the  stop  position,  rewind  and  then  engage  in  play 
position.   Since  in  many  cases  complicated  text  must  be  listened  to 
several  times,  this  operation  must  be  repeated  each  time.   The  pause 
button  on  the  Lexicon  is  not  as  positive  to  operate  as  it  is  on  the 
General  Electric  machine.   Also  note  that  beep  tones  and  related  index- 
ing are  audible  only  on  General  Electric  machines  and  players  distri- 
buted by  the  Library  of  Congress.   And,  the  Lexicon  speech  compressor 


cannot  reproduce  the  beep  tones  used  by  RFTB,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
or  those  that  you  produce  yourself  with  the  GE  machine.   Finally,  the 
Lexicon,  although  it  will  play  four  tracks,  will  only  record  on  two 
tracks,  and  its  cost  is  significantly  greater. 

Most  students  report  that  a  comfortable  set  of  monaural  headphones 
are  a  must  for  studying.   They  provide  an  easy  method  for  cutting  out 
extraneous  noise  and  improving  concentration.   They  will  also  improve 
the  playback  quality  of  most  cassette  tape  recorders.   The  adapter 
referred  to  previously  will  permit  the  use  of  the  Radio  Shack  headset 
with  any  tape  recorder. 

Those  students  who  are  partially  sighted  should  investigate  closed 
circuit  television  cameras  and  screens.   These  units  permit  use  of  a  TV 
camera  to  project  a  large  image  of  the  typed  material  onto  a  TV  screen. 
Visual  acuity  can  be  increased  by  controlling  the  light  contrast  within 
the  projection  room,  though  the  student  must  personally  test  the  results 
of  this  machine  on  him  or  herself  to  capture  its  benefits.   There  are 
several  distributors  and  manufacturers;  your  local  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  will  have  the  names  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  in  your 
area.   You  must  be  permitted  to  experiment  with  the  machine  before  you 
buy  to  convince  yourself  of  the  benefit. 

There  are  of  course  several  breakthroughs  in  the  field  of  so-called 
"reading  machines"  which  are  coming  on  the  market  today.   The  Kurzweil 
machine  has  been  purchased  by  many  libraries  and  institutions  and  is 
available  for  your  consideration.   The  state  of  that  art  is  changing 
each  day  and  the  student  should  keep  him  or  herself  informed  as  progress 
is  made.   There  is  little  question  in  anyone's  mind  that  we  will  all  be 
reading  with  the  aid  of  such  a  machine  soon. 

Another  useful  device  is  a  telephone  adapter  which  permits  recording 
directly  from  the  telephone  to  your  tape  recorder.   There  are  many  times 
when  your  reader  or  a  fellow  student  may  need  to  read  something  over  the 
phone.   This  handy  device  allows  you  to  transcribe  and  relisten  to  the 
material  at  your  convenience. 

Tape  recorders  and  other  mechanical  equipment  break  down  and, 
inevitably,  at  the  most  inopportune  times.   Have  backup  equipment  avail- 
able.  For  example,  take  both  your  General  Electric  tape  recorder  and 
your  four  track  player  to  exams.   This  measure  will  insure  that  you  will 
always  have  working  equipment.   Have  a  spare  Braille  writer  available. 
It  is  also  a  good  idea  if  you  and  other  blind  students  make  plans  for 
the  temporary  loan  of  vital  spare  equipemnt  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown. 
Should  a  tape  from  RFTB  break,  a  loan  from  another  blind  student  is  an 
easy  solution. 


VI.   The  Library 

The  law  library  is  the  lawyer's  single  most  important  tool.   You 
will  be  taught  how  to  use  this  valuable  tool  in  your  course  in  Legal 
Research  and  Writing.   The  textbooks  for  this  course  are  Legal  Research 
Illustrated  by  J.  Myron  Jacobstein  and  Roy  M.  Meresky,  The  Foundation 


Press,  Inc.,  1977,  and  with  Introduction  to  Advocacy,  2nd  edition, 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Student  Advisors,  Harvard  Law  School,  The 
Foundation  Press,  Inc.,  1976.   The  Jacobstein-Mersky  book  contains  300 
pages  and  describes  all  the  working  parts  of  a  law  library.   We  recommend 
that  you  read  this  book  before  you  come  to  law  school,  so  that  you  will 
be  somewhat  familiar  with  its  contents,  and  thereby  will  have  one  less 
thing  pressing  on  you  when  you  begin  law  school.   Do  not  be  surprised  if 
50%  of  what  you  read  seems  to  make  little  sense  at  the  time  you  read  it, 
or  if  you  do  not  retain  70%  of  what  you  understand.   It  will  all  fall 
into  place  when  you  begin  your  course  in  Legal  Research  and  Writing. 
The  Introduction  to  Advocacy  book  will  teach  you  about  the  writing  of  a 
legal  brief  and  Moot  Court,  both  major  projects  of  the  Legal  Writing 
course.   Both  books  are  available  from  RFTB. 

The  blind  or  partially  sighted  student  should  introduce  him  or 
herself  to  the  law  librarian.   You  should  arrange  a  personal  tour  of  the 
library  so  that  you  can  become  familiar  with  the  locations  of  the  various 
Reporters  and  encylopedias .   Take  a  tape  recorder  with  you  and  let  it 
record  during  your  tour.   You  cannot  possibly  remember  all  the  things 
you  will  see  and  their  locations.   You  can,  however,  retour  the  library 
at  your  leisure  with  the  aid  of  your  tape. 

Your  librarian  will  discuss  a  method  and  place  for  you  to  take  law 
books  so  that  they  may  be  used  by  your  readers  for  your  benefit.   In 
this  sense  you  will  be  given  special  privileges,  and  we  trust  you  will 
not  abuse  them.   Please  take  the  trust  given  to  you  and  respect  it. 


VII.   The  Reader 

Undergraduate  students  often  volunteer  as  readers  to  blind  students. 
Check  with  the  administration  of  the  law  school  and  the  undergraduate 
school  to  find  out  if  such  readers  are  available.   If  not,  next  check 
with  the  office  of  student  employment  to  determine  the  going  rate  of  pay 
for  readers.   In  1980  the  going  rate  was  $3.50  per  hour.   Place  an 
advertisement  for  readers  on  the  law  school  bulletin  board  and  ask  the 
director  of  student  employment  at  the  undergraduate  school  to  also  place 
an  ad  for  readers  there.   The  ad  should  read  "Blind  (or  partially  sighted) 
Law  Student  Requires  Readers  --  $  per  hour  --  "  and  give  a  phone  number 
where  you  can  be  reached.   We  suggest  that  you  meet  the  reader  with  a 
book  and  tape  recorder.   Let  the  reader  work  for  an  hour  and  see  how  it 
goes.   Line  up  5  or  6  readers  at  the  beginning  and  find  out  who  are  the 
best  and  most  dependable.   You  should  have  one  or  two  readers  at  the 
beginning  who  are  second  or  third  year  law  students  to  help  you  with 
your  Legal  Research  and  Writing  course.   First  year  law  students  can 
begin  to  fill  this  role  in  about  January  of  their  first  year.   The 
balance  of  your  readers  can  be  either  first  year  law  students  or  under- 
graduates . 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  reason  you  are  working  in  the 
library  with  your  reader  is  to  develop  library  and  research  skills  that 
will  remain  with  you  throughout  your  career  as  a  lawyer.   It  is  there- 
fore important  that  you  set  certain  guidelines  with  your  law  school 
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readers  when  you  are  doing  work  for  Legal  Research  and  Writing.   You 
must  understand  and  initiate  the  strategy  and  methods  to  be  employed  in 
accomplishing  your  research  project.   Though  it  is  absurd  to  pretend 
that  you  are  looking  up  each  and  every  word  in  an  index  as  you  search 
for  a  topic,  you  must  understand  what  is  being  done  and  direct  the  work 
being  done  in  your  behalf  by  the  reader.   This  attitude  is  particularly 
true  when  you  get  to  Shepardizing  cases.   It  is  an  important  step  in 
legal  research.   You  will  learn  to  do  it  through  your  reader. 

Student  readers  are  great  but  there  is  one  shortcoming  --  we  all 
take  exams  at  the  same  time.   It  is  therefore  necessary  to  get  all  your 
notes  and  similar  materials  recorded  several  weeks  before  exams  so  that 
they  are  ready  when  the  readers  are  busy  with  their  own  exam  preparation. 
Some  readers,  however,  will  arrange  to  give  you  a  certain  amount  of  time 
even  during  exam  preparation,  when  they  are  preparing  for  the  same  exams 
as  you. 

An  important  forum  of  communication  at  the  law  school  is  the  bulletin 
board.   Reading  assignments,  for  example,  are  often  posted  in  that 
manner.   Have  a  reader  or  friend  take  on  the  job  of  informing  you  on  a 
daily  basis  of  what's  new  on  the  bulletin  board.   Arrange  to  meet  after 
a  certain  class  to  hear  the  "town  crier's  report." 

Most  law  professors  give  out  reading  assignments  well  in  advance  of 
the  class  and  you  are  therefore  provided  with  enough  time  to  get  the 
assignments  read.   Every  now  and  then,  however,  an  assignment  will  be 
given  as  a  printed  handout,  which  may  be  required  for  the  next  day. 
Arrange  to  have  a  reader  on  call  for  this  situation.   Or,  agree  on  a 
dropoff  point  where  you  can  leave  an  assignment  for  recording.   A  locker 
with  several  keys  where  your  readers  can  find  materials  and  tapes  is  a 
handy  idea.   A  location  where  the  reader  can  receive  a  message  from  you 
is  another  good  idea.   All  of  these  kinds  of  devices  will  give  you  the 
kind  of  flexibility  that  you  need. 

The  law  school  has  several  rooms  near  the  library  which  are  conven- 
ient work  rooms  for  you  and  your  reader.   Inquire  at  the  Associate 
Dean's  Office  as  to  their  availability.   If  you  can  secure  one  of  these 
rooms,  your  work  and  your  reader's  work  will  go  much  easier. 

Guide  your  readers;  tell  them  what  you  want  and  when  you  want  it. 
They  are  a  valuable  asset  to  your  law  career  and  you  must  encourage 
their  support.   If,  however,  you  are  not  able  to  get  their  participation 
or  if  they  are  not  dependable  or  accurate,  find  someone  else.   You  must 
insist  on  quality. 

You  can  expect  to  employ  readers  10  to  15  hours  a  week  as  an  average. 
This  rate  will  peak  to  over  20  hours  when  you  are  preparing  your  Moot 
Court  brief  and  may  fall  below  10  hours  at  other  times. 

Always  have  at  least  two  readers  and  preferably  three.   Thus  you 
will  not  be  left  wanting  if  one  gets  sick  or  has  unexpected  plans.   Do 
not  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  relying  on  one  reader  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.   It  is  an  accident  looking  for  a  place  to  happen.   Spread 
your  risk  and  you  won't  be  disappointed. 


VIII.   Law  School  Examinations 

Persons  who  are  legally  blind  are  entitled  to  50%  additional  time 
for  taking  law  school  examinations.   A  reader  is  to  be  provided  for  open 
book  exams.   Exams  usually  are  on  cassette  tape,  and  a  beep  tone  for 
easy  reference  is  inserted  prior  to  each  exam  question.   You  should 
check  up  on  the  status  of  your  exams  by  contacting  the  Associate  Dean  at 
least  one  month  before  examination  time.   If  necessary,  you  should  make 
your  recording  equipment  available  to  provide  recording  with  beep  tones. 
Your  General  Electric  tape  recorder  is  the  most  efficient  for  use  during 
exams  because  of  its  rewind  and  pause  features. 

Since  you  will  be  taking  your  exams  with  the  use  of  a  tape  recorder 
and,  in  the  case  of  an  essay  exam,  with  a  typewriter,  you  should  make 
arrangements  with  the  Associate  Dean's  office  to  take  your  exams  in  a 
private  room  where  you  will  not  disturb  other  students.   This  advice 
also  applies  for  those  students  who  talk  their  answers  into  a  dictation 
machine  or  tape  recorder  for  later  transcribing  by  a  law  school  employee. 

Where  a  multiple  choice  exam  is  given,  you  must  record  the  answers 
and  then  have  them  transcribed  onto  a  computer  sheet  by  an  employee  of 
the  law  school. 

Your  professors  will  tell  you  that  the  most  important  part  of 
taking  a  law  school  examination  is  planning  your  answer.   That  is,  you 
must  write  an  outline  before  you  write  your  answer.   Use  Braille  or 
whatever  method  you  are  comfortable  with  for  writing  the  actual  outline. 
The  outline  will  serve  to  organize  your  thoughts,  and  ultimately,  your 
answer.   You  can  develop  your  own  system  if  you  devote  a  little  time  to 
thinking  about  it.   Remember  also  that  the  first  exam  is  the  hardest. 


IX.   Final  Thoughts 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  arrive  at  law  school  a  day  or  two  before 
registration.  Arrange  a  tour  of  the  law  school.  Know  where  the  cafe- 
teria is  located,  go  through  the  line  before  there  is  a  crowd,  and  in 
general  become  familiar  with  the  buildings  and  facilities  so  that  you 
will  be  reasonably  comfortable  moving  around  once  classes  have  begun. 
This  orientation  will  permit  you  to  concentrate  on  your  classes  right 
from  the  start. 

Your  law  school  is  interested  in  your  success.   They  have  not  gone 
through  all  the  trouble  of  bringing  you  here  to  allow  for  anything  less 
than  your  best  chance  at  a  legal  education.   Feel  free  to  ask  a  member 
of  the  Associate  Dean's  office  to  make  him  or  herself  available  to  you 
during  the  first  few  days  whenever  necessary.   You  will  have  a  lot  of 
questions  and  small  matters  of  administrative  detail  that  will  need 
attention.   Any  special  problems  that  cannot  be  handled  through  the 
Associated  Dean's  office  can  be  brought  to  the  school's  504  compliance 
officer  for  special  consideration. 
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You  should  also  introduce  yourself  to  your  professors  on  the  first 
day  of  law  school  so  that  they  will  know  your  name  and  can  call  on  you 
in  class. 

Realize  that  the  first  few  days  will  require  a  great  deal  of  patience 
on  your  part  as  you  make  the  transition  to  your  new  home  and  into  a  new 
career.   If  you  plan  ahead,  and  plan  carefully,  you  will  get  through  the 
first  year  of  law  school  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience.   As  with  any 
serious  endeavor,  your  investment  of  time  at  the  beginning  will  pay  off 
in  personal  confidence  when  the  fun  and  games  begin. 


Good  Luck! 


Names  and  Addresses 

Recordings  for  the  Blind 

215  East  58th  Street 

New  York,  New  York   10022   tel.  (212)  751-0860 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40201   tel.  (502)  8952405 

Lexicon,  Inc. 

60  Turner  Street 

Waltham,  Massachusetts   02154   tel.  (617)  8916790 
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